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SNAPPY  PLANTS  AT  THE 
. S  FALL  PLANT  SALE 
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Where  do  those  garden  designers  come 

up  with  all  those  snappy  new  plants?  Do 

-  ■  ->*  / 

they  grow  them  themselves?  Mail-order 
them?  Drive  to  Oregon  and  get  them  from 
specialty  nurseries? 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  the  plants 
designers  get  and  talk  with  designers  about 
them.  The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
ill  be  holding  its  annual  plant  sale  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  on  Friday, 
September  10  and  Saturday,  September  11. 
This  year,  specialty  growers  and 
wholesalers  from  Washington  and  Oregon 
will  bring  rare,  exotic  and  unusual  plants  as 
well  as  the  old  favorites.  Here  is  your 


NHS  Plant  Sale 
Friday,  Sept.  10 
1-6:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  Sept.  11 
9  a.m.— 3  p.m. 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture, 
3501  N.E.  41st  Street,  Seattle 


chance  to  shop  like  a  designer!  Buy  directly 
from  the  growers  and  have  a  display  unlike 
any  you’ve  ever  had.  Feel  uncertain  about 
where  to  put  them?  Talk  to  a  designer  at  the 
sale!  Just  to  tempt  you,  here’s  a  short  menu 
of  appetizers. 

From  MESOGEO,  a  nursery  specializing 
in  tally  unusual  Mediterranean  plants  from 
around  die  world,  comes  Melianthus 
comosus.  Like  its  cousin  Melianthus  major,  it 
has  wonderful  serrated  foliage,  but  only 
grows  from  3-4  feet  tall.  The  unusual  deep 
blue  color  (deeper  blue  than  a  yucca)  with 
flatly  tomentose  leaves  attracts  enormous 
attention  and  is  a  sure  standout.  >• 


NEW  FOR  2004!  WALK  WITH  A  GARDEN  DESIGNER 


An  added  attraction  to  the  sale  this 
year  will  be  live  demonstrations  with 
professional  gardeners.  Friday  will  feature 
“A  Garden  in  Pots.”  Every  hour,  a  pro  will 
show  how  to  create  a  beautiful  container 
display  on  a  different  theme.  Designers 
will  borrow  actual  for-sale  plants  from  the 
vendors’  tables  to  group  together  in 
various  combinations  and  show  how  a 
couple  of  pots  will  look  when  planted  out. 

On  Saturday,  you’ll  get  to  “Walk  with  a 
Designer”  as  they  tramp  the  aisles  drawing 
together  the  perfect  array  of  plants  to  solve 
a  specific  garden  design  challenge.  Each 
T  Jbsigner  will  focus  on  a  specific  type  of 
garden — a  shade  garden,  sun  garden, 
mixed  border,  bird  sanctuary/butterfly 
garden,  and  low-maintenance  garden. 


Look  for  the  “Designer  Demo”  flag  to 
find  out  where  the  roving  stage  is  located. 
Featured  designers  include: 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10: 

A  GARDEN  IN  POTS 

•  GREG  GRAVES,  E.  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden, 
“Shade  Focus”  at  1:00  p.m. 

•  LINDA  MCDONALD,  “Fall  into  Winter”  at  2:00  p.m. 

•  GAIL  FULLERTON,  “Shade  Lovers”  at  3:00  p.m. 

•  RICHIE  STEFFEN,  E.  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden, 
“The  New,  Choice  and  Rare”  at  4:00  p.m. 

•  MARSHA  DAVIS  THOMPSON,  “Exotic,  Tropical 
and  Unusual”  at  4:30  p.m. 

•  BEN  HAMMONTREE,  “Anything  Goes!”  at  5:00  p.m. 

•  WENDY  WELCH,  “Working  with  a  Tight  Color 
Palette”  at  5:30  p.m. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11: 

WALK  WITH  A  GARDEN  DESIGNER 

•  POLLY  HANKIN,  Edmonds  Community 
College,  “Woody  Plants  for  Flower  Lovers” 
at  9:00  a.m. 

•  USA  IRWIN,  DRU  GARDENS,  “Birds,  Butterflies 
and  Wildlife  Gardens”  at  10:00  a.m 

•  RICHARD  HARTLAGE,  Dietz/Hartlage 
Landscape  Architecture,  “Dry  Gardens”  at 
11:00  a.m 

•  RICHARD  GREENBERG,  Earth  Wizardry, 
“Plants  for  Different  Soil  Types”  at  12:00  p.m. 

•  NANCY  TOM,  Down-to-Earth  Gardens, 
“Drought-Tolerant  Gardens”  at  1:00  p.m. 

•  ALYSSA  ELUOTT,  Dietz/Hartlage  Landscape 
Architecture,  “Planting  Design  for  Beginners” 
at  2:00  p.m. 

Note:  Schedule  and  topics  subject  to  change. 
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Crissonia  pan icn lata  is  from  South  Africa  and  is  commonly 
called  the  cabbage  tree.  This  plant  is  from  the  aralia  family  and 
has  big,  blue  palmy  leaves  and  trunk — much  like  a  banana 
plant.  It  is  hardy  to  Zone  8  and  achieves  6  feet  in  a  season. 

Finally,  look  for  Salvia  canescens  var.  daghestanica.  You 
may  want  to  bring  this  article  with  you,  as  that’s  a  real 
mouthful.  This  specimen  plant  is  from  the  Balkans,  but  there’s 
no  need  to  coddle  it  for  it  is  hardy,  drought  tolerant  and 
endures  poor  soil.  I’m  always  looking  for  mounding,  blooming 
plants  for  the  front  of  the  border  and  here’s  one  that  achieves 
12-15  inches  with  violet-blue  flowers. 

From  Overland  Nurseries  comes  more  hard-to-find  plants. 
Alpine  Lady’s  Mantle  ( Alchemilla  alpine)  is  a  knockout  with  its 
silvery  undersides.  It  does  well  in  morning  sun,  tolerates  drier 
soil  and  is  hardy  down  to  USDA  Zone  3 

Zauschnerias  are  known  for  their  orange-red  trumpet-shaped 
blooms  that  attract  hummingbirds  as  well  as  their  high  level  of 
drought  tolerance.  Overland  will  have  both  the  shrub  and 
groundcover  forms. 

Nils  Sundquist  of  Sundquist  Nurseries  explained  that  his 
nursery  specializes  in  “unusual  flowering  and  foliage  perennials, 
grasses,  fantastic  ferns  and  shade  companions.”  Nils  expects  to 
have  “some  of  the  finest  new  heucheras,  Bnmnera  ‘Jack  Frost’ 


and  some  select  plants  your  mother  never  told  you  about.” 

We  look  forward  to  all  those  mystery  plants.  /I 

Pamela  Harlow  from  Botanica  Plants  will  be  bringing  Lobelia  1 
fulgens  ‘Elm  Fire’.  This  plant  is  a  major  hummingbird  magnet. 

As  Harlow  describes  it,  “Its  dark,  smoldering  foliage  ignites 
when  the  scarlet  blossoms  top  off  this  scintillating  plant  in  late 


summer  and  fall.”  Who  can  resist  that?  It  is  best  in  sun  or  part 
shade  in  not-too-dry  soil.  Best  yet,  it  gets  to  be  about  3  feet  tall 


and  is  hardy  to  Zone  8. 

Also  from  Botanica  Plants  is  Chasmanthium  latifolium 
(Uniola).  Not  only  does  this  plant  have  great  arching  foliage,  it 
has  remarkable  clustered  blooms  which  initially  appear  green, 
turn  red  and  finish  pink.  Happy  in  sun  or  part  shade  with 
moderate  water,  it’s  hardy  to  Zone  4  and  also  gets  to  be  about 
3  feet  tall. 

We’re  all  here  to  gab  about  our  gardens  and  gather 
information.  So,  bring  your  friends,  your  questions,  your 
sharpened  eyes  and  your  wallets,  because  this  sale  will  be 
unlike  any  other.  For  more  information,  visit  the  NHS  Web  site 
at  northwesthort.org.  Q 


Nancy  Tom  is  a  freelance  garden  writer  and  designer.  She  can 
be  reached  through  her  Web  site  at  downtoearthgardens.com. 
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2004  VENDORS 


The  Plant  Sale  Committee  members 
have  been  working  hard  to  round  up 
an  exceptional  group  of  plant  and 
ornament  vendors.  Check  the  Web  site, 
northwesthort.org,  for  links  and  phone 
numbers  for  each  vendor. 


•  BOTANICA:  uncommon  &  under  used 
perennials. 

•  BOUQUET  BANQUE  NURSERY:  fat,  juicy  and 
healthy  collector  perennials  in  2-gallon  pots. 
Imports  from  China. 

•  COLDSPRINGS  GARDEN  NURSERY:  interesting, 
unusual  &  durable  perennials  &  shrubs. 

•  COUNTRY  GARDENS:  hydrangeas. 

•  CULTUS  BAY  NURSERY:  unusual  perennials 
and  shrubs. 

•  DAY  CREEK  NURSERY:  shade  perennials. 

•  FOLIAGE  GARDENS:  ferns  and  related  plants. 

•  THE  GREENERY:  species  rhododendrons, 
woodland  natives  and  companion  plants. 

•  HOMEGROWN  EDIBLES:  endangered  and 
heirloom  vegetables  and  annuals. 

•  KERSTON’S  NURSERY:  specializes  in  growing 
dwarf,  low  growing  and  slow  growing  plants. 

•  LEE  FARM  &  NURSERY:  trees,  shrubs,  peren¬ 
nials,  ornamental  grasses  and  hardy  fuchsias. 


•  MADRONA  NURSERY:  special  perennials  and 
some  native  plants. 

•  MESOGEO:  Mediterranean  climate  plants. 

•  MOUNT  FOREST  FARM/ROBYN  S  NEST 
NURSERY:  hostas,  ferns  and  shade  perennials. 

•  MSK  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY:  native  and  rare 
plants  adaptable  to  the  Northwest. 

•  MUNRO  NURSERY:  uncommon  shade-loving 
trees,  perennials  and  shrubs. 

•  NAYLOR  CREEK  NURSERY:  hostas, 
epimediums,  asarums,  cimicifuga  and 
shade  perennials. 

•  NORTHWEST  PERENNIALS:  tested  and 
uncommon  perennials. 

•  OUDEAN’S  WILLOW  CREEK  NURSERY: 
carnivorous  &  bog  plants. 

•  OVERLAND  ENTERPRISES:  drought  tolerant 
perennials  for  sun  or  shade. 

•  PAN’S  GARDEN:  sedums  and  shade  plants. 

•  RAMBLE  ON  ROSE  PERENNIALS:  perennials. 

•  ROBINWOOD  NURSERY:  eclectic  selection 
of  perennials,  grasses,  hardy  fuchsias  and 
specialty  shrubs. 

•  SCHUGMANN’S  ALPENFLORA  NURSERY:  alpine 
plants  and  much  more. 

•  STEAMBOAT  ISLAND  NURSERY:  temperenni- 
als,  uncommon  and  interesting  perennials, 


shrubs,  vines  and  grasses. 

SUNDQUIST  NURSERY:  Specializing  in 
unusual  flowering  and  foliage  perennials, 
grasses,  fantastic  ferns  and  shade  companions. 
Look  for  some  of  the  finest  new  heucheras, 
Brunnera  ‘Jack  Frost’,  some  select  plants 
your  mother  never  told  you  about,  and  a 
collection  of  old  favorites. 


•  SWAN’S  TRAIL  GARDEN:  unusual  perennials. 

•  TERRAPIN  GARDENS:  interesting  and  unusual 
perennials  and  trees. 

•  WALKER  MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS:  ornamental 
trees,  water  plants,  tropical  plants,  fountains 


and  bonsai. 


WIND  POPPY  FARMS:  grasses,  sedges,  rushes, 
water  plants  and  perennials. 

WOODLAND  GARDENS:  shade  loving  plants. 


In  addition  to  plants,  garden 
ornaments  will  be  available.  Vendors 
include: 


IMAGE  IRONWORKS:  metal  trellis  and  garden 
ornaments. 


•  PETER  NORRIS  HOME  &  GARDEN:  containers 
as  well  as  interesting  and  unique  items  for  ^ 
outdoor  and  indoor  spaces. 

•  VALERIE  MCNEIL:  hand  painted  light  fixtures 
using  old  glass  for  outdoor  use. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 


;  ) 


■  Dear  Editor, 

Eveiyone  talks  about  how  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  plant.  I  thought  spring  was 
better.  What  do  you  think? 

— Wondering  in  Kirkland 

Dear  WIK: 

Here’s  the  skinny,  WIK:  The  Seattle  area 
gets  2.4”  of  average  rainfall  in  April,  but 
4.0”  of  average  rainfall  in  October!  Plus, 
the  soil  is  much  warmer  in  October  than 
it  is  in  April.  This  combination  of  factors 
allows  for  strong  root  development, 
which  leads  to  larger  and  healthier 
plants  right  off  the  bat  next  spring. 

■  Dear  Editor, 

I  just  moved  here  from  the  East  Coast. 
How  can  I  learn  more  about  gardening 
in  the  PNW? 

— Enthusiastic  Transplant 


Dear  ET: 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  develop 
your  Northwest  gardening  skills  than  to 
procure  a  copy  of  NHS  member  Debra 
Prinzing’s  excellent  resource,  Northwest 
Gardeners  Resource  Directory 
(Sasquatch,  $24.95).  Use  the  book  to 
start  visiting  nurseries,  signing  up  for 
classes  and  getting  the  lay  of  the  land. 
Next  up,  visit  the  E.  C.  Miller 
Horticultural  Library  Web  site 
(http://depts.washington.edu/hortlib/) 
and  print  out  the  Western  Washington 
Plant  Sales  and  Garden  Tours  handouts. 
Once  you’ve  got  those  marked  on  your 
calendar,  start  attending  NHS  events 
such  as  the  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture 
Series  and  the  annual  symposia.  You’ll 
make  new  friends  and  learn  loads 
about  gardening. 


■  Dear  Editor, 

I  will  have  out-of-town  guests  visiting  in 
October.  Can  you  recommend  some 
public  gardens  that  look  especially  nice 
in  autumn? 

— Reader  from  Shoreline 

Dear  RFS: 

My  first  thought  was  the  arboretum,  but  I 
know  that  I  don’t  travel  with  my  hip 
waders,  so  I  suspect  your  guests  may  not 
have  theirs  on  hand.  Still,  a  walk  through 
the  arborertim  and  Seattle  Japanese 
Garden  is  always  a  great  introduction  to 
the  incredible  variety  of  plant  material 
we  can  grow  in  the  Northwest.  Witch 
hazels,  Japanese  maples,  mountain  ash 
and  others  should  be  showing  off  their 
autumn  best  in  October.  Stop  by  the 
visitor’s  center  before  getting  started  to 
maximize  your  experience. 


BRINGING  THE  OUTSIDE  IN: 

NEW  DESIGN  TRENDS  FOR  OUTDOOR  FABRICS 


Ever  get  tired  of  the 
same  old  hunter  green, 
royal  blue  and  cherry  red 
cushions  for  your  outdoor 
furniture?  New  lines  of 
outdoor  fabrics — fade-, 
mildew-,  and  stain- 
resistant — are  showing  up 
everywhere,  from  the 
chichi  fabric  houses  of 
Europe  to  discount  outlets  on  our  own 
Aurora  Avenue. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  too  fashionable 
design  house  Scalamandre 
^’iscalamandre.com)  introduced  its  Island 
•  Cloth  Collection,  promising  “new 
outdoor  fabrics  that  liberate  stylish  living 


from  boundaries  and 
seasons.”  Vibrant 
checks,  bold  polka  dots, 
wicked  stripes  and 
solids  in  a  range  of 
dreamy  seaside  colors 
are  included  in  this 
mouth-watering 
collection. 

The  venerable 
Sunbrella  (sunbrella.com)  is  also 
branching  out.  The  outdoor  fabric 
maker  introduced  new  patterns  at  a  July 
home  show.  Chenille  and  damask 
patterns  in  rose,  pink  and  coral  were 
just  a  few  of  the  new  fabrics  available  to 
consumers. 


Custom  cushions  may  not  be  as 
expensive  as  you  think.  Nancy  Pollack 
(360/471-1552),  a  seamstress  special¬ 
izing  in  slipcovers  and  custom  sewing 
in  Kingston,  says  cushion  slipcovers 
can  cost  as  little  as  $45  and  a  custom 
cushion,  including  foam,  batting,  fabric 
and  labor  can  cost  the  same  as  a 
ready-made  cushion  from  Smith  & 
Hawken. 

Industry  professionals  like  Nancy,  or 
your  interior  or  landscape  designer,  can 
help  you  create  outdoor  cushions  perfect 
for  your  outdoor  garden  rooms.  And  if 
you’re  a  nimble  do-it-yourselfer,  be  sure 
and  check  out  Pacific  Fabrics  and  Crafts 
Web  site  at  pacificfabric.com.  @1 
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PUTTING  THE  GARDEN  TO  BED  J 

Steve  Smith 


September  is  such  a  lovely  month  in 
the  Northwest  that  it  seems  a  shame  to 
be  talking  about  putting  things  to  rest  for 
the  winter.  September  is  really  just  late 
summer  for  us  and  it’s  a  time  when  we 
should  be  planting  like  there’s  no 
tomorrow.  Shrubs,  trees,  perennials, 
lawns  and  containers  can  all  be  planted 
now  and  come  spring  they  will  explode 
out  of  the  ground. 

There  are  a  few  tasks  that  we  can 
perform  in  September  that  will  help  our 
plants  survive  our  unpredictable  winters. 
But  most  of  what  I  share  with  you 
should  be  done  in  late  October  or  early 
November  and  preferably  after  we  have 
had  a  frost  or  two. 


LAWNS 

September  is  the  perfect  month  to 
restore  a  tired,  dried  out  lawn.  For  the 
minimalist,  just  adding  water  and  a  slow- 
release  (preferably  natural)  fertilizer  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  get  things  back  to 
life.  But  if  you  are  more  fanatical  about 
your  “Sea  of  Emerald  Green,”  plan  on 
aerating,  thatching,  liming,  fertilizing, 
possibly  overseeding  and  spreading  a 
thin  1 /8-inch  layer  of  compost.  That  will 
get  you  back  in  business.  In  November 
apply  a  fall  lawn  fertilizer  and  you  are 
good  to  go. 


VEGETABLES 

If  you  only  plant  a  spring  garden 
then  all  you  need  to  do  is  remove  all  the 
old  veggies,  sprinkle  some  lime  around 
and  cover  all  the  soil  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  compost.  Option  B  is  to  plant  a 
cover  crop  of  winter  rye,  crimson  clover 
and  fava  beans.  If  you  do  nothing  then 
Mother  Nature  will  plant  her  own  cover 


crop  and  you  will  have  a  mess. 
Come  spring,  till  the  mulch 
or  cover  crop  into  the 
soil  (along  with 
fertilizer)  and  you’re 
ready  to  plant. 


PERENNIALS 


These  tough 
plants  generally  fall 
into  two  categories. 

Perennials  that  turn  to 
mush  after  a  freeze  can  then  be  cut  to 
the  ground.  Others  that  leave  a  woody 
stem  can  either  be  left  until  spring  (often 
the  birds  feed  on  the  seed  heads)  or  cut 
back  half  way,  waiting  until  new  growth 
emerges  in  the  spring  before  cutting  all 
the  way  to  the  ground.  Early  spring 
bloomers  like  candytuft,  aubretia  and 
arabis  need  to  be  left  alone  in  the  fall 
and  then  pruned  in  the  spring  when 
they  finish  blooming.  After  you  complete 
the  appropriate  paining,  spread  some 
lime  and  a  1”  layer  of  compost  and  relax 
the  rest  of  the  winter. 


new  growth  but  that’s  okay)  and 
fertilize  them  and  off  I  go 
for  another  season  of 
marvelous  fragrance 
and  beauty. 

CONTAINERS 

By  September  your 
pots  can  get  to  looking 
pretty  darn  worn  unless 
you  wisely  staggered  your 
plantings  and  did  a  few  in  June 
and  July.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason 
to  look  at  empty  pots  all  winter. 

Nurseries  now  offer  a  wide  selection  of 
container  plants  that  are  winter  hardy 
and  go  way  beyond  the  traditional 
pansies,  kale  and  dusty  miller.  Adding 
conifers,  shaibs  and  even  small  trees  to 
containers  will  give  them  further 
structure  and  burying  a  few  bulbs 
underneath  everything  will  give  you  a 
surprise  or  two  come  spring. 

GENERAL  CLEANUP 


ROSES 

Early  September  is  not  too  late  to 
apply  one  more  application  of  fertilizer, 
but  after  that  you  need  to  let  your  roses 
slow  down,  set  some  hips  and  start  to 
harden  off  for  the  winter.  By 
Thanksgiving  I  have  placed  a  12”  high 
cone  of  compost  at  the  base  of  all  my 
roses  and  pained  them  back  to  “hip 
high.”  Sometime  during  the  winter 
remove  the  rest  of  the  leaves  since  this 
can  be  a  source  of  black  spot  and  mst. 

In  mid  to  late  March  I  remove  the  mulch 
and  prune  the  bushes  to  “knee  high” 
(which  will  remove  a  good  deal  of  the 


After  all  the  leaves  are  down  I  like  to 
thoroughly  rake  my  beds,  but  if  you 
have  a  more  natural  or  native  landscape 
then  just  leave  the  leaves  in  place  and 
they  will  naturally  enrich  the  soil. 
Whatever  you  do,  don’t  leave  the  soil 
bare.  Apply  some  lime  and  an  inch  or 
two  of  compost  around  your  shrubs  and 
over  your  perennials,  being  careful  not 
to  cover  their  crowns  too  deeply.  The 
rest  of  the  winter  you  can  relax  and  read 
all  those  seed  catalogs  and  dream  about 
the  next  season.  SI 


Steve  Smith,  CPH  is  the  owner  of 
Sunnyside  Nursery  in  Marysville.  He  can 
he  reached  at  (425)  334-2002. 
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MEMBER  PROFILES 

Kirsten  Fitzgerald,  Volunteer  Coordinator 

KAREN  BABBITT 

charlotte  behnke 

Karen  Babbitt  has  been  a  member  of 

recycled  art.  She  would,  however,  still 

private  city  garden.  In  her  garden  you 

NHS  for  three  years.  As  a  volunteer  at 

like  one  more  ‘Mutabalis’  rose. 

will  find  brick  retaining  and  ornamental 

the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture, 

Gardening  has  been  a  natural  activity 

walls  dividing  large  courtyard  spaces 

Karen  wandered  into  an  NHS  meeting 

for  Karen,  who  enjoys  spending  her 

into  intimate  seating  and  planting  areas. 

one  night  and  has  been  hooked  ever 

time  outdoors  and  who,  like  her  dog 

She  has  had  the  opportunity  to  garden 

since.  She  has  been  enjoying  the  many 

Sophie,  loves  to  spend  hours  digging  in 

in  many  places,  including  the 

classes  offered  through  NHS  and  has 

the  dirt. 

challenges  of  a  pocket  garden  which 

participated  in  several  of  the  trips. 

Karen  is  currently  looking  forward  to 

Charlotte  Behnke  has  been  a 

she  created  at  the  rear  of  her  Capitol 

Hill  townhouse.  As  we  discovered  in 

the  San  Francisco  garden  tour  in 

member  of  NHS  since  1998.  No  longer 

our  talks,  Charlotte  once  grew  statice 

September. 

working,  Charlotte  had  some  time  to 

commercially  on  the  Bainbridge  Island 

Karen  is  a  committed  volunteer  at 

pursue  her  interest  in  the  classes, 

property  on  which  I  now  live. 

NHS.  For  those  of  you  who  don’t  know 

lectures  and  seminars  offered  by  NHS. 

Charlotte  enjoys  the  design  phase  of 

her,  Karen  is  the  wonderful  hand 

Once  involved,  and  having  attended  the 

gardening  the  most.  She  likens  the 

J\behind  the  refreshments  at  each  of  the 
monthly  lectures.  She  has  been 

annual  auction,  she  discovered  she  was 

challenge  of  creating  plant  combina- 

having  lots  of  fun. 

tions  to  a  crossword  puzzle.  “Parts  of  it 

invaluable  volunteering  at  the  fall  plant 

Charlotte  became  an  auction 

come  quickly  and  easily,  but  filling  in 

sale  and  the  auction  to  benefit  to  the 

contributor  shortly  after  becoming  a 

some  of  the  blank  space  requires 

Miller  Library. 

member.  She  has  worked  on 

concentrated  thought  and  research  to 

When  Karen  is  not  busy 

procurement,  decorating,  display  and 

make  choices  that  fit  the  spaces.” 

volunteering,  she  keeps  quite  busy 

setup  as  well  as  just  generally  helping 

It  is  volunteers  like  Karen  and 

tending  her  two  gardens.  She  favors 

out  wherever  needed.  At  the  most  recent 

Charlotte,  with  their  boundless 

those  drought-tolerant  plants  that  she 

auction  to  benefit  the  Miller  Library, 

enthusiasm  and  energy,  which  make 

calls  “survivors,”  and  is  a  sucker  for 

Charlotte  put  together  the  wine  table  as 

the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  a 

plants  with  fragrance.  Both  of  Karen’s 

well  as  the  beautiful  table  displays,  all  of 

successful  organization.  Many  thanks  to 

gardens  contain  katsura  trees, 

which  were  auctioned  off. 

Karen,  Charlotte  and  all  of  the  organi- 

euphorbia,  grevellia,  hardy  fuchsias, 

Charlotte  currently  gardens  in 

zation’s  volunteers  for  your  countless 

Japanese  maples,  disanthus  and 

Madison  Park  where  she  has  a  veiy 

hours  of  work  and  support.  El 

~  WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS  ~ 

Jill  Bader 

Joanne  Fuller 

Jennifer  PhiUips 

Terri  Bates 

Colette  Highberger 

Carol  Ross 

Dana  Blaskovich 

Dannae  Howe 

Margy  Samuelson 

Stacey  Brody 

Sue  Katz 

Marcia  Stein  & 

VDorothy  Corry 

Andrea  Cummins 

Suzanne  Keaveny 

Raymon  Frauerbach 

Fran  Martoglio 

David  A  Van  Liew 

Christina  Dauenhauer 

Bonnie  McFarland  &  Denny  Organ 
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LOVEjOY  ACRES 


Susan  Cruver 


Marion  Lovejoy  Hoober’s  garden  lives 
in  her.  Yes,  she  nearly  lives  in  her 
garden,  but  the  garden  also  inhabits 
her.  Marion,  an  extremely  spry  76-year- 
old,  lives  on  a  portion  of  her  late 
parents’  forty-acre  property  with  her 
husband  Carl.  Because  of  the  family 
connection,  the  property  is  known  as 
Lovejoy  Acres.  Most  of  her  neighbors 
are  relatives. 

Maybe  it  isn’t  so  much  that  the 
garden  inhabits  Marion  but  that  it  is  a 
physical  embodiment  of  her  person¬ 
ality.  Marion  once  said  to  me,  “If  I’d 
been  born  twenty  years  later,  I  would 
have  been  a  flower  child.”  The  lovely 
chaos  of  her  landscape  attests  to  this. 

Marion’s  garden  defies  convention. 

At  first,  it  seems  like  other  beautiful 
landscapes,  with  the  house  surrounded 
by  beds  of  wonderfully  healthy 
perennials  anchored  by  shrubs  and 
trees.  But  upon  closer  inspection,  the 
garden  presents  consecutive  surprises. 

Behind  the  house,  a  huge  sweet  briar 
rose  ( Rosa  eglanteria)  demands 
complete  attention.  It  is  the  same 
species  of  rose  that  Louisa  Denny 
brought  west  with  her,  resembling  a 
rose-pink  rugosa.  On  sunny  days,  the 
foliage  exudes  the  strong  scent  of  green 
apples.  Canes  arch  over  the  table  where 
Marion  and  her  son,  also  named  Carl, 
create  the  bouquets  they  sell  at  the  local 
farmer’s  market.  Carl,  responsible  for 
heavy  maintenance,  threatens  to  prune 
the  rose  with  five  gallons  of  diesel  and 
a  match,  as  this  rose  is  a  wild  fountain 
of  thorny  canes,  layering  itself  if  allowed 
ground  contact.  Wildly  lush,  ornamental 
and  edible,  the  rose  is  a  bellwether  for 
the  heart  of  Lovejoy  Acres,  hiding  just 
behind  the  lush  borders:  the  cutting  and 
vegetable  garden. 


The  apically  challenged  cedar 
is  a  natural  focal  point 


Table  grapes 
smother  the  arbor 


Here,  cardoon  resides  next  to  corn, 
amaranthus  pops  up  in  the  row  of 
perfect  cabbages,  and  spiraea  is  the 
zucchini’s  nearest  neighbor.  The  result 
is  a  splendid  tossed  salad  of  edibles 
and  ornamentals.  This  year,  Marion 
planted  a  row  of  godetia  seeds.  Nothing 
came  up  for  weeks,  so  tomatoes 
went  into  the  space.  Jolted  into 
consciousness,  the  godetia  sprouted. 

Not  even  Marion,  who  obviously  thinks 
outside  the  box,  would  have  planned 
this,  and  it  has  become  one  of  those 
serendipitous  garden  highlights. 

The  cutting  and  vegetable  garden 
pays  the  cost  of  Marion’s  gardening 
jones.  A  roadside  table  on  Gig  Harbor’s 


Crescent  Valley  Road  invites  passersby 
to  purchase  huge,  artistic  bouquets  for 
$3-00  on  the  honor  system.  Most 
Saturdays  find  Marion  at  the  Gig 
Harbor  Farmer’s  Market,  offering  plants, 
bouquets  and  produce  for  sale.  The  art 
of  capitalism  evades  Marion,  as  you 
may  have  guessed.  Trendy  plants  that 
bring  premium  prices  may  appear  here 
for  $4.00.  These  hot  buys  share  space 
with  homegrown  six-packs  of  vegetable 
and  native  plants,  even  Devil’s  Club, 
that  beautiful  bane  of  damp  Western 
Washington  forests. 

Turning  toward  the  house,  your 
attention  is  riveted  to  the  attached  deck 
and  the  jaw-dropper  of  an  arbor  above 
it.  Two  grapevines  form  a  luscious 
natural  canopy.  “One’s  an  Interlaken  . 
and  I  can’t  remember  the  other’s  name,”  ^ 
says  Marion.  “They’re  both  tablegrapes.” 

French  doors  lead  to  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  both  with  more 
glass  than  wall.  Turning  right,  an 
unusual  western  red  cedar  is  perfectly 
framed  by  the  east  window.  At  a  young 
age,  the  cedar  must  have  been  bent 
nearly  flat.  Freed  from  the  apical 
dominance  of  the  tree  tip,  the  branches 
shot  up,  heading  skyward.  Of  course, 
the  original  top  bent  toward  the  sun, 
too.  I  would  be  a  rude  dinner  guest 
here,  forsaking  fellow  diners  for  the 
awesome  view. 

Retirement  years  mean  that  one  can 
spend  all  day,  every  day  in  the  garden, 
even  if  arthritis  begs  otherwise,  right?  At 
least  that’s  the  Marion  Lovejoy  Hoober 
method,  and  those  of  us  who  stop  for  a 
$3.00  bouquet  are  glad  it  is.  B 


Landscape  designer,  writer  and  NHS 
member  Susan  Cruver  owns  Tsunami 
Landscape  Design  in  Olalla. 
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FOOD  IN  THE  21ST  CENTURY 


Suppose  there  was  a  slug  that  didn’t  eat 
your  expensive  perennials.  Let’s  call  this 
beast  SwellSlug™,  a  slug  genetically 
modified  to  eat  only  shotweed,  fireweed 
and  the  Himalayan  blackberry.  We  till 
purchase  SwellSlug™,  and  before  we 
know  it,  our  weeds  are  gone  and  life  is 
good.  But  next  year  we  notice  a  new 
slug  in  our  garden.  She  resembles 
SwellSlug™,  but  she  also  looks 
something  like  one  of  our  native  slugs. 
And  this  gal  eats  everything,  not  just 
noxious  weeds.  To  make  matters  worse, 
she’s  a  randy  little  thing,  producing 
hundreds  of  hybridized  native  and 
SwellSlug™  babies.  Worst  of  all,  she  is 
immune  to  all  slug  repellants! 

SwellSlug™  is  a  figment  of  my 
imagination,  but  the  fabrication  illustrates 
just  one  conundrum  presented  by 
genetically  modified  organisms.  After 
eco-terrorists  firebombed  the  Miller 
Library,  I  took  a  deeper  look  at  the 
issues  surrounding  biotechnology,  and 
what  I  found  surprised  me. 

For  starters,  genetically  modified 
(GM)  foods  and  pharmaceuticals  are 
already  here.  You  probably  ate  geneti¬ 
cally  modified  corn  in  your  cereal  this 
morning.  There  are  approximately 
44  GM  foodstuffs  on  the  market  today, 
regulated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Corn, 
canola,  potatoes,  soybeans,  squash, 
sugar  beets  and  tomatoes  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  list. 1 

With  all  the  government  agencies 
regulating  GM  foods,  they  must  be  OK, 


Linda  Plato 

right?  Maybe.  GM  controversies  blow 
around  faster  than  poplar  pollen  on  a 
summer  day.  The  economic,  political, 
ethical,  science  and  environmental 
issues  are  many,  a  few  of  which  are 
presented  here. 

Will  GM  foods  cause  me  personal 
harm?  Scientists  never  say  never,  but 
many  believe  that  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  GM  foods  pose  major  health  risks. 
GM  foods  are  considered  so  “substan¬ 
tially  equivalent"  to  traditional  foods  that 
scientists  find  it  unlikely  that  the  few 
modified  genes  could  survive  the  long 
and  unlikely  path  that  would  cause  a 
human  health  problem. 

One  concern  centers  on  antibiotic 
resistance.  Generally,  genes  can’t  pass 
from  complex  organisms  (us)  to  simple 
organisms  (such  as  bacteria)  because 
bacterial  organisms  lack  the  capabilities 
in  their  DNA.  But  there  is  “concern  that 
antibiotic  resistant  genes  (from  GM 
foods)  might  transfer  from  the  residue  of 
the  GMO  during  digestion  in  the  human 
gastrointestinal  tract  to  microbes  living  in 
the  gut,  thus  providing  the  bugs  with 
immunity  from  therapeutic  agents.”2 

In  his  book  Pandora 's  Picnic  Basket: 
The  Potential  and  Hazards  of  Genetically 
Modified  Foods  (Oxford  University  Press, 
$36),  author  McHugen  describes  the 
eight-step  process  that  might  result  in  a 
gene  conferring  antibiotic  resistance, 
claiming  that  the  combined  probability 
of  each  step  is  “ludicrous  to  take 
preventive  measures.” 

Can  these  genes  escape  into  wild 
populations,  and  if  they  do,  is  that  a 
bad  thing?  “The  genes  have  already 


escaped”  writes  McHugen.3  The  genes 
move  vegetatively,  through  pollen  in  the 
wind  and  through  simple  acts  like 
farmers  dropping  GM  seed  by  mistake 
at  the  granary. 

Do  we  have  any  business  splicing 
and  dicing  genes?  Gene  splicing  has 
been  around  since  1973  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  served  us  well.  Because  of 
genetic  engineering  in  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  industiy,  diabetics  can  use  synthetic 
insulin  rather  than  animal-extracted 
insulin,  and  I  suspect  there  are  a  lot  of 
happy  animals  as  a  result. 

One  concern  about  GM  research  is 
that  we  simply  don’t  know  enough  about 
plants  to  modify  them.  Plants  probably 
have  20,000-25,000  genes.  We  don't  know 
for  sure  because  scientists  are  only  close 
to  finishing  their  first  plant  gene  map. 

If  the  risks  are  high,  why  do  it?  As 
the  world’s  population  explodes  (likely 
doubling  in  the  next  20  years1),  making 
sure  eveiyone  gets  fed  becomes  a 
concern  not  just  for  famine-stricken 
countries  like  Somalia  but  for  the  United 
States  as  well.  GM  foods  may  or  may 
not  be  part  of  that  equation,  as  scientists 
debate  if  high  yield  crops  from 
sustainable  agriculture  might  rival  that 
of  industrial  (GM)  agriculture. 

For  more  information  about  the  GM 
debate,  you  might  start  with: 

■  The  United  State  Regulatory  Oversight 
in  Biotechnology: 

http :// www  .aphis .  usda  .gov/brs/ usregs .  ht  m 

■  The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists: 
http://www.ucsusa.org/food_and_environ 
ment/biotechnology/index .  cfm 


b1  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  http://www.ucsusa.org/food_and_environment/biotechnology/page.cfm?pageID=337 

2  McHugen,  Alan.  Pandora’s  Picnic  Basket:  The  Potential  and  Hazards  of  Genetically  Modified  Foods,  p.  183. 

3  Ibid,  p.  166. 

3  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  “FAO  Report:  Enough  Food  in  the  Future — Without  Genetically  Engineered  Crops,”  http://www.ucsusa.org/. 
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CALENDAR 

DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 

EVENT  NAME 

FEATURED  SPEAKER 

TYPE  OF  EVENT 

September  25  (Sat) 

8:30  -  11:30  a.m. 

FALL  SYMPOSIUM 

Cultivating  the  Well- 
Designed  Mixed  Border 

Tracy  DiSabato-Aust 

Symposium 

Two  Slide  Lectures 

October  13  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Hellebores  for  the 

Northwest  Garden 

John  Massey 

Slides  &  Lecture 

November  10  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:00  p.m.  Meeting 

7:30  p.m.  Lecture 

Annual  Meeting  & 

Lecture:  The  Garden  in 
Autumn  &  Winter 

Jim  Fox 

Annual  Meeting 

Slides  &  Lecture 

January  12  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Drought-Tolerant  Plants 

Panayoti  Kelaidis 

Slides  &  Lecture 

March  9  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Trilliums,  Trilliums, 

Trilliums 

Fred  Case 

Slides  &  Lecture 

A\ 

April  13  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Beyond  Black  Eyed- 
Susans  &  Border  Flocks: 
Exceptional  Native  Plants 
for  Creative  Gardens 

Bill  Cullina 

Slides  &  Lecture  ^ 

May  11  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Influential  Gardeners: 

A  Critical  Review  of 
Twentieth  Century 

Garden  and  Landscape 
Design 

Andrew  Wilson 

Slides  &  Lecture 

June  8  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Rewarding  Roses:  Roses 
for  Fragrance,  Health  and 
Year-round  Interest 

Christine  Allen 

Slides  &  Lecture 

October  12  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Recent  Introductions: 
Outstanding  Performers 
for  Local  Landscapes 

John  Elsley 

Slides  &  Lecture 

November  9  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Gardens  of  the  Alhambra: 
Moorish  Splendour  in  the 
Mediterranean  Landscape 

Carolyn  Jones 

Slides  &  Lecture 

,  f 

Elisabeth  C. 

Miller  Library  will  be 

OPEN  FROM  f 

8 

WWW.NORTHWESTHORT.ORG 


EMAIL:  NWHORT@AOL.COM 


Fall  Symposium  Preview 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH 
TRACY  DISABATO-AUST 


Debra  Prinzing 


NHS  members  and  guests  are  invited  to  spend 
a  productive  and  inspiring  morning  with 
Tracy  DiSabato-Aust,  author  of  the  all-time 
bestseller  from  Timber  Press,  The  Well- 
Tended  Perennial  Garden. 

Drawing  from  the  design 
fundamentals,  color  theory  and 
landscape  plans  outlined  in  her  new 
book,  The  Well-Designed  Mixed  Border ; 

Tracy  will  lead  us  through  her  creative 
approach  to  planning  and  maintaining 
beds  and  borders.  You’ll  go  home 
motivated  to  adapt  many  of  her 
principles  for  your  own  design  projects! 

In  a  recent  telephone  interview  from 
her  home  outside  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Tracy  shared  her  passion  for  composing 
a  unified  border  that  conveys  one’s 
personal  design  style  and  favorite  plants.  She  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  shares  this  philosophy  with  her  audiences.  “We  get 
into  everything  from  consideration  of  the  site  to  scale  and 
proportion.  We’ll  look  at  texture  and  form,  art  in  the  mixed 
garden  and  color  in  a  big  way.” 

Tracy  will  illustrate  her  two-part  lecture  with  landscape 
examples  from  small,  medium  and  large  gardens.  She’ll 
draw  from  a  major  section  of  The  Well-Designed  Mixed 
Border,  which  is  an  encyclopedia  of  plant  combinations 
(27  sample  vignettes  of  compatible  plants).  Grouped  for 
impact  and  eye-appeal,  Tracy’s  compatible  groupings 
reflect  design  considerations  such  as  color  values  and 
textures. 

One  such  combination  featured  in  the  book  illustrates 
the  nuances  of  what  makes  certain  groupings  successful: 
Hydrangea  quercifolia  ‘Snowflake’  (oakleaf  hydrangea) 
paired  with  Actaea  racemosa  ‘Brunette’  offers  a  high- 
contrast  pairing  with  excellent  textures  for  the  garden. 
Moreover,  Tracy  offers  tips  on  soil,  light  and  maintenance 
issues  for  these  two  plants. 


“A  lot  of  people 
are  still  wrapped  up  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  or  annual  beds,  or 
the  shrubbery.  I  want  to  give  them 
license  to  go  beyond  that  and  see  the  advantages  of 
seasons-long  interest.  Looking  at  foliage  color,  texture  and 
form,  or  fruits  from  various  shrubs  is  important.  Yes,  you 
love  all  those  plants,  but  how  can  we  pull  it  all  together 
effectively?” 

Tracy  encourages  garden-makers  to  “express  wrho  you 
are  and  where  you  are”  when  it  comes  to  designing  a 
border.  “What  do  you  like — cool  or  warm  colors?  Are  you 
interested  in  the  architectural  appeal  of  bold-textured 
plants?  You  have  to  have  some  kind  of  focus,  such  as  a 
peak  season  of  interest,  a  color  scheme,  considerations  for 
fragrance,  texture  or  form,”  she  notes. 

Artwork  also  infuses  a  garden  with  personal  style,  Tracy 
points  out.  “Encourage  the  eclectic  nature.  You  can  have  a 
license  to  play!” 

Tracy’s  lecture  for  NHS  will  encourage  audiences  to 
view  the  landscape  in  a  new  way.  “I  not  only  try  to 
inspire,  but  give  people  the  practical  tools  to  do  the  design 
or  have  the  knowledge  and  working  language  to  express 
what  they  want  in  their  own  design,”  she  says.  HI 


Tracy  Disabato-Aust 


NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  EVENT  UPDATE  2004 


2004  FALL  CLASSES 

Watch  our  Web  site  for  upcoming  classes  and  events:  www.northwesthort.org 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  5:30-7:30  PM 

CONTAINER  GARDEN  BASICS  AND 
_ BEYOND  WITH  TINA  DIXON _ 

Learn  the  principles  and  elements  of  container  garden 
design  from  award-winning  container  garden  designer 
Tina  Dixon.  She  will  give  a  slide  presentation  on  the  basics 
showing  how  to  choose  the  right  soil,  containers  and  plants 
to  create  successful  container  gardens.  After  the  overview, 
Tina  will  give  a  container  planting  demonstration  and  a  tour 
of  her  garden. 

Location:  Dixon  Garden/Bothell 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  /  Non-members:  $35.00 

Limit:  12 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  10:00  AM -NOON 

SHRUBS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 
_ WITH  CAROLYN  JONES _ 

Join  garden  director  Carolyn  Jones  in  exploring  the 
outstanding  collection  of  shrubs  at  the  E.  C.  Miller  Botanical 
Garden.  The  Miller  Garden  is  home  to  shrubs  for  spring 
bloom  and  fall  color,  as  well  as  some  rare  plants  you'll  not 
be  likely  to  see  elsewhere.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  plan 
your  own  garden  by  viewing  this  diverse  collection  of 
shrubs. 

Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Shoreline 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  /  Non-members:  $35.00 

Limit:  15 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  8:45  AM-2:45  PM 

BOTANICAL  SCULPTURE  TOUR 
WITH  ]EAN  WHITESAVAGE 

Jean  Whitesavage  is  an  artist  who  is  well  known  for  her  giant 
plant  sculptures  made  from  hand-forged  steel.  Working  with 
her  partner  Nick  Lyle  they  have  created  numerous  large  yet 
intricate  public  art  installations,  always  with  a  botanical 
theme.  This  class  will  tour  at  least  four  outdoor  sites  that 
include  their  artwork  and  end  with  lunch  and  a  visit  in  the 
artists’  lush  Seattle  garden.  You  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  see 
their  recently  installed  elaborate  garden  gate. 

Location:  Center  for  Urban  Hortkxjlture/Seattle 
Fee:  Members:  $30.00  /  Non-members:  $40.00 

Limit:  15 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  10:00  AM -NOON 

PUTTING  THE  GARDEN  TO  BED 
WITH  GREG  GRAVES 

Perhaps  every  spring  you  wish  you  had  less  to  clean  up 
and  fewer  problems  to  deal  with  at  the  beginning  of  the 
gardening  season.  If  so  this  is  your  opportunity  to  hear 
Greg  Graves,  Head  Gardener  of  the  E.  C.  Miller  Botanical 
Garden  tell  you  the  story  of  how  he  and  the  garden  staff  put 
the  garden  to  bed  for  the  winter. 

Location:  Miller  Botanical  Garden/Shoreline 
Fee:  Members:  $25.00  /  Non-members:  $35.00 

Limit:  15 


All  proceeds  from  classes  given  in  the  Elisabeth  C  Miller  Botanical  Garden  benefit  NHS  and  not  the  Miller  Garden. 


Reservations  Necessary:  Call  (206)  527-1794  or  e-mail  nwhort@aol.com 


Please  register  me  for  the  following  classes: 

Member  Non-member 

Containers  9-1  _  _ 

Sculptures  9-15  _  _ 

Shrubs  9-28  _  _ 

Garden  to  Bed  10-21  _  _ 

Tracy  DiSabato-Aust,  9-25  _  _ 


Name 


Address 


City 


Zip 


Method  of  payment: 

□  Visa  □  MasterCard  $ 

Account  #  _ 

Expiration  Date _ / _ 

Signature: _ 


Phone: _ 

E-mail: _ 

Mail  to: 

Northwest  Horticultural  Society 

PO  Box  4597,  Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061-4597 


State 
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NON 

NHS 

P.O.  Box  4597 

Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061-4597 
206-527-1794 

LOCATION 

author  of  Timber  Books’  all-time  bestseller,  The  WeU-Tended  Perennial  Garden , 
iber  $29.95)  Tracy  DiSabato-Aust  will  discuss  methods  of  pruning  and  shaping 
innials,  producing  more  flowers,  lush  new  growth,  discouraging  pests, 
gering  bloom  times  and  maintining  vigorous  health  in  the  perennial  border. 

$35/$45 

Museum  of  History 
&  Industry, 

2700  24th  Ave  E,  Seattle 

j  nticipation  of  hellebore  season,  John  Massey  of  the  UK’s  Ashwood  Nurseries 
delight  us  with  his  insights  about  cultivating,  growing  and  designing  with 
i  ebores.  He  brings  a  wealth  of  experience  and  ardor  for  the  genus  Helleboms 
|  the  popular  Ashwood  Garden  Hybrids. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Fox  is  a  plantsman  and  inquisitive  gardener  whose  knowledge  of  cold-season 
iening  is  rooted  in  his  Alaska  upbringing.  He  works  at  Wells  Medina  Nursery 
is  the  past  seminar  coordinator  for  the  Northwest  Flower  and  Garden  Show, 
r  how  he  now  makes  the  most  of  autumn  and  winter  gardening— and  see  these 
»ons  with  a  different  perspective. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

ayoti  Kelaidis,  Director  of  Denver  Botanic  Gardens  Outreach,  has  gardened  in 
Front  Range  for  over  four  decades  where  he  has  been  a  driving  force  in 
moting  native,  water-smart  horticulture.  He  will  share  his  ideas  with  us  on  how 
ise  drought-tolerant  plants  in  our  gardens  to  survive  our  long  dry  summers. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

d  Case,  author  of  TriUiums  (Timber,  $29-95),  is  the  definitive  authority  on  this 
rant  and  showy  woodland  plant  that  we  eagerly  await  each  spring.  He  will 
mss  trilliums  from  the  most  common  types  to  those  species  acknowledged  to  be 
langered.  Learn  how  to  propagate  and  grow  these  fascinating  plants. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Jlina  is  an  author  and  the  nursery  manager  and  propagator  for  the  New 
•land  Wild  Flower  Society,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  plant 
iservation  organizations  in  North  America.  Learn  how  he  uses  native  plants  to 
tance  both  sun  and  shade  borders  and  integrate  them  into  the  landscape. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Irew  Wilson,  author  of  Influential  Gardeners  ("Clarkson  N.  Potter,  $45)  discusses 
movers  and  shakers  in  garden  and  landscape  design  together  with  their  legacies 
t  shape  our  current  thinking.  From  Gertrude  Jekyll  to  Martha  Schwartz  and 
»emary  Verey  to  Thomas  Church,  this  international  review  provides  an  insight 
>  the  work  of  these  designers  and  the  way  in  which  ideas  developed  and  evolved. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

you  love  roses  but  struggle  to  grow  them  in  the  Pacific  Northwest?  Christine 
en,  author,  gardener  and  owner  of  Killara  Farm  Roses,  grows  over  200  roses  on 
•  farm  in  Langley,  B.C.  She  will  share  her  secrets  about  choosing  suitable  roses 
our  climate,  preparing  and  amending  your  soil  to  grow  them,  and  give  you  her 

5  for  year-round  maintenance  of  the  roses  in  your  garden. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hah 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

in  Elsley,  well-known  plantsman  and  Director  of  Horticulture  for  Klehm 
mpanies  in  Illinois,  specializes  in  the  selection  and  marketing  of  new  plant 
terial.  John  has  been  personally  involved  with  internationally  acclaimed 
eding  and  introduction  programs  for  Peonies,  Hostas,  and  Daylilies,  and  he 
roduced  the  Royal  Heritage  strain  of  Hellebores.  He  will  bring  us  his  ideas  on 
•  best  of  the  recent  plant  introductions. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

this  garden-travelogue  of  gardens  and  nature  reserves  in  Spain,  Carolyn  Jones, 
•ector  of  the  Miller  Botanical  Garden,  shares  her  experiences  and  observations  of 
;  contrast  between  the  dry  Mediterranean  landscape  and  the  creative  use  of  water 
|  Sped  by  the  Moors.  Learn  more  about  some  of  your  favorite  plants  and  see 
auty  of  the  Alhambra’s  complex  of  gardens  and  palaces. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

:15  P.M.  BEFORE  THE  WEDNESDAY  EVENING  LECTURES. 


FALL  LECTURES  CELEBRATE  PLANTS  IN  ALL  SEASONS 


By  Debra  Prinzing 


October  Preview 


JOHN  MASSEY 


HELLEBORES  AT  ASHWOOD 

Wednesday,  October  13,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 


Northwest  gardeners  cherish  the 
hellebore  for  its  constant  cool-season 
blooms.  This  perennial  also  has  a 
champion  in  the  U.K.,  where 
plantsman  John  Massey  has  spent  a 
lifetime  exploring  and  breeding  the 
genus  at  Ashwood  Nurseries. 

In  his  NHS  lecture,  John  will 
share  the  story  of  the  development 
and  breeding  of  hellebores  at  Ashwood. 
He  has  devoted  much  of  his  work  at  the  nursery  to  improving 
the  color  range  of  garden  hybrids  and  creating  new  doubles 
and  anemone  forms.  Recently,  the  work  has  produced  some 
interspecific  crosses  with  appealing  results. 

When  John  was  18,  his  engineer  father  bought  Ashwood. 
The  nursery  was  in  a  dilapidated  state  and  John  took  over  the 
business.  Despite  no  formal  horticultural  training,  the  nursery 
has  flourished  under  his  care  during  a  career  spanning  more 
than  three  decades. 

John  has  studied  a  growing  number  of  genera  in  great 
depth,  and  amassed  some  significant  collections.  He  was  first 
attracted  to  dwarf  conifers,  followed  by  lewisia,  helleborus, 
species  cyclamen  and  hepatica.  More  recently,  he  has 
embraced  salvias.  Ashwood  now  holds  two  national  collec¬ 
tions.  John  has  traveled  extensively  to  study  plants,  both  in 
the  wild  and  in  cultivation,  and  his  enthusiasm  has  taken  him 
to  North  America,  Europe,  Scandinavia,  Japan  and  Korea. 

His  aim  has  always  been  to  bring  his  collections  to  the 
attention  of  the  gardening  public  and  every  exhibit  to  date  at 
Westminster  has  been  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  In  2003,  John 
was  awarded  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  for  his  contribution 
to  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  science  of 
horticulture. 

It’s  not  surprising  to  learn  that  John  believes  passionately 
that  there  are  still  many  more  plants  worthy  of  attention — he 
is  currently  creating  a  new  garden  for  that  purpose. 


November  Preview 


JIM  FOX 


THE  GARDEN  IN  AUTUMN  WINTER: 

WHAT  I  DO  FOR  IT  AND  WHAT  IT  DOES  FOR  ME 

Wednesday,  November  10,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 


Even  after  living  in  Puget  Sound  for 
nearly  seven  years,  Jim  Fox  still  has 
Alaska  blood  coursing  through  his 
veins.  He  is  amused  by  the 
Northwest’s  definition  of  winter. 

“There’s  no  winter  here — I  don’t 
care  how  much  it  snows!  Two  days 
of  snow  and  we  still  have  green  all 
around  us  here,”  he  points  out.  “In 
Alaska,  our  winters  are  so  desiccated — 
everything  has  that  blue-gray  quality.” 

In  his  NHS  talk,  Jim  will  discuss  autumn  and  winter 
gardening  in  Puget  Sound.  Jim’s  lecture  will  express  his  love  ^ 
of  “the  quiet  season,”  some  of  his  favorite  plants  of  the  season'* 
and  his  philosophy  of  “designing  from  the  winter  up”  in  order 
to  have  a  strong  and  cohesive  design  all  year. 

To  many  of  us,  Jim  is  one  of  the  knowledgeable  faces 
that  welcome  us  to  Wells  Medina  Nursery.  To  others,  he’s 
been  the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show  seminar  coordi¬ 
nator — a  monumental  task  from  which  he  recently  retired. 

Jim  hails  from  a  pioneering  family  that  moved  to  Palmer, 
Alaska  as  part  of  the  Matanuska  Valley  Colony,  a  Roosevelt 
Administration  “grand  experiment  in  socialism.”  The  love  of 
his  heritage  prompted  Jim  to  help  restore  a  colony  house, 
now  a  historical  museum  in  Palmer. 

Jim’s  involvement  with  his  heritage  introduced  him  to 
Sunset’s  Steve  Lorton.  When  Jim  shared  an  interest  in  coming 
to  Seattle  to  study  horticulture,  Steve  introduced  him  to 
Nancy  Davidson  Short,  a  retired  Sunset  editor  looking  for 
someone  to  live  on  her  Hunts  Point  property  and  help 
redevelop  her  garden. 

“Fortunately,  Nancy’s  want  of  a  garden  coincided  with  my 
want  of  a  garden,”  Jim  says,  calling  himself  a  “garden  editor” 
who  connected  the  many  well-designed  “paragraphs”  created 
by  other  luminaries  including  George  Schenk,  Glenn  Withey 
and  Charles  Price,  Bob  Chittuck  and  Keith  Geller.  0 
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All  lectures  are  held  at  NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  3501  NE  4lst  St.,  Seattle.  Fee  is  $5  for  NHS  members,  $10  for  guests.  All  lectures  begin  with  a  6:45 
reception,  followed  by  the  lecture  at  7:15.  Remember,  you  receive  free  admission  to  three  Wednesday  evening  lectures  with  your  annual  NHS  membership! 
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en  notes 


THANKS  TO  OUR  PATRONS 


The  educational  series  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
tremendous  support  of  our  wonderful  patrons. 
Their  generosity  enables  NHS  to  provide  a  world-class 
educational  program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 
Thank  you,  patrons! 


Nancy  Alvord 

Dorothy  Lennard 

Phoebe  Andrew 

Sue  &  John  Lewicki 

Alison  S.  Andrews 

Barbara  Lycett 

Barbara  Asmervig 

Theresa  Malmanger 

Karen  Babbitt 

Stuart  &  Martyna  Mandel 

Douglas  Bayley 

Hans  Mandt 

Charlotte  L.  Behnke 

James  K.  Marshall 

Suzette  &  Jim  Birrell 

Judy  Massong 

Susan  Bogert 

Gillian  Mathews 

Virginia  Brewer 

McComb  Road  Nursery 

Robyn  Cannon 

Kathy  Meislahn 

Barbara  S.  Carman 

Laina  &  Egon  Molbak 

Michael  J.  &  Gail  Coie 

Ciscoe  Morris 

Barbara  L.  Crutcher 

Ann  Neel 

Susan  Cruver 

John  &  Lee  Neff 

Connie  Cummings 

Catherine  H.  Parker 

James  C.  Dawson 

Chitra  Parpia 

Craig  Delphy 

Peg  Pearson 

Tanya  Demarsh-Dodson 

Rose  Peck 

Tina  Dixon 

Maryann  & 

Phyllis  Dukes 

Charles  Pember 

Anita  Dunn 

Linda  Plato 

Mrs.  Phil  Duryee 

Dinny  Poison 

Dominique  Emerson 

Ed  Poquette 

Cindy  Fairbrook 

Debra  Prinzing 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Joanne  Quinn 

Betsy  Fitzgerald 

Ravenna  Gardens 

Kirsten  Fitzgerald 

Pat  Riehl 

Kathy  Fries 

JoAnne  Rosen 

Jane  B.  Gamble 

Nita  Jo  Rountree 

Peter  V.  Gammarano  Jr. 

Liz  and  Scot  Sanborn 

Greg  Graves 

Gale  Schwarb 

Mrs.  Joshua  Green  HI 

Richie  Steffen 

Susan  Harrison 

Philip  &  Susan  Stoller 

Richard  W.  Hartlage 

Tricia  Tadie 

Nancy  Heckler 

Terri  Tarver 

Deborah  Heg 

Carolyn  C.  Temple 

Heronswood  Nursery 

Joanne  Titus  Thompson 

Barbara  D.  Himmelman 

Nancy  Utter 

Jocelyn  C.  Horder 

Dolly  Vinal-Urban  Retreats 

Darlene  &  Dan  Huntington 

Ralene  Walls 

Otis  D.  Hyde 

Linda  Waltie 

Hga  Jansons  & 

Marie  Weiler 

Michael  Dryfoos 

Joanne  White 

Joan  Jevnikar 

Carolyn  Whittlesey 

Cynthia  B.  Johnson 

Madeleine  Wilde 

Teri  Jones 

Sherri  Wilson 

Kemper/Iversen  Ltd 

Shirley  Wilson 

Jean  P.  Koskie 

Glenn  Withey 

Karin  Kravitz 

&  Charles  Price 

Susan  Latter 

John  A.  Wott  PhD 

Julie  Lawrence 

Glen  B.  Youell 

Jeanne  Marie  Lee 


Presented  by  the  Pendleton  and 
Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Foundation. 


Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 
Memorial  Lecture 


ROGER  PHILLIPS 

ADVENTURES  IN  PLANTS  AND  ROSES 

7:30  p.m.  lecture,  followed  by  refreshments 
Wednesday,  October  27,  Meany  Hall  for  the  Performing  Arts 
University  of  Washington 

You  are  invited  to  an  evening  of  wit  and 
wisdom  with  Roger  Phillips,  artist, 
photographer,  garden  maker,  adventurer 
and  author  (with  Martin  Rix)  of 
countless  innovative  and  indispensable 
gardening  classics. 

Roger  Phillips  was  trained  at  Chelsea 
School  of  Art.  He  took  up  photography 
30  years  ago  and  has  pioneered  the  use  of 
color  photography  for  the  reliable  identification  of 
natural  history  subjects.  His  work  has  been  so  successful  that 
he  has  thirty  books  to  his  credit,  including  14  titles  in  The 
Garden  Plant  Series,  and  his  worldwide  sales  now  stand  at  well 
over  3-5  million  copies. 

Roger  has  won  numerous  awards,  including  three  for  book 
design,  and  he  has  written  and  presented  two  television  series: 
“The  Quest  for  the  Rose”  for  BBC  and  for  Channel  4  “The 
3,000-Mile  Garden.” 

At  the  10th  annual  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Memorial 
Lecture,  Roger’s  presence  here  coincides  with  the  Northwest 
gardening  community’s  celebration  of  the  rebuilt  Miller 
Horticultural  Library  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
Merrill  Hall.  This  elegant  place  to  read  and  study  has  the 
capacity  and  flexibility  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  horticultural 
community  for  years  to  come. 

Developing  the  new  library  facility  has  brought  together  the 
dedication  and  generosity  of  the  Miller  Charitable  Foundation, 
the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society,  local  businesses,  garden 
societies  and  individuals.  11 

— Debra  Priming 


Reservations  will  be  accepted  beginning  on  Monday, 
September  20,  2004  at  9  a.m.  Please  RSVP  (no  early 
replies  accepted)  by  calling  the  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 
Horticultural  Library  at  (206)  543-0415  or  by  e-mailing 
hortlib@u.washington.edu.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  to  you 
in  confirmation  of  your  reservation. 
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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  FALL  2004 


MILLER  LIBRARY  FURNITURE 


l  Library 

of  countertop  for  spreading  out  the 
often  oversize  volumes. 

Along  the  north  wall  mobile  shelves 
combine  high  density  storage  with  easy 
access  for  archives  and  bound  periodicals. 
Completely  new  is  the  multi-purpose 
Program  Room  with  folding  tables  and 
stacking  chairs  for  library  classes, 
exhibits  or  extra  study  space. 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  many 
members  of  the  NHS  who  made  this 
possible.  1! 


The  new  Miller  Library  will  have  a 
dynamic,  flexible  and  highly  functional 
array  of  furnishings,  thanks  to  the 
incredible  gift  of  $200,000  from  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  Reading 
Room  will  feature  plush  leather  chairs 
for  relaxing  with  a  current  periodical 
selected  from  the  nearby  display.  The 
wood  grain  tables  located  here  are  by 
Seattle’s  Urban  Hardwoods,  while 
Nessen  floor  lamps  provide  an 
elegant  touch. 


Brightly  colored  cushions  cover  the 
built-in  benches  in  the  southwest 
corner,  sure  to  be  a  favorite  for 
stretching  out  with  the  newest  book 
from  the  adjacent  wall  shelves.  Close  by 
are  study  carrels  and  practical  but 
stylish  tables  and  lamps  for  serious 
work. 

The  core  of  the  library’s  books  sit  on 
the  tall  shelves,  with  extra  lighting  to 
make  even  the  bottom  shelf  easy  to 
read.  Shorter  shelves  house  the 
reference  collection,  with  plenty 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  EATING 


The  Original  Garden  Curmudgeon 


I  can’t  follow  the 
logic  behind  the  no 
eating  in  the  garden 
rule.  Viewing  gardens  is 
meant  to  be  a  treat  for 
the  senses,  not  just 
visually,  but  also  to  the 
nose  and  soul,  so  why 
not  the  taste  buds?  Food 
just  heightens  the  experience.  My 
own  garden  has  four  tables,  two 
benches,  17  chairs  and  a  hammock. 
Many  of  them  are  strategically  placed  to 
enhance  the  eating  experience.  Some 
are  placed  to  capture  the  sun  while 
drinking  my  morning  coffee,  others  are 
placed  to  highlight  the  garden  while 
eating  dinner  and  a  few  are  placed  to 
enjoy  sunset  with  a  cocktail. 

Some  of  my  most  memorable  picnics 
have  been  in  gardens,  parks  or 
cemeteries.  I  once  had  a  picnic  on  a 
pyramid  outside  of  Mexico  City  with 
eight  total  strangers.  Now  that  is  what  I 
call  a  great  garden  folly!  Then  there  was 
the  time  I  had  hot  dogs  and  soda  while 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  palace  garden 
in  Oslo,  Norway  watching  the  royals 
wave  at  all  the  little  kids  marching  in 
their  Independence  Day  parade. 

I’ve  had  a  picnic  in  the  Brompton 
Cemetery,  which  is  very  much  like  a 
good  garden  because  they  don’t  mow 
the  grass,  creating  broad  sweeps  of  wild 
flowers.  Surrounding  the  many  benches 
are  great  garden  ornaments,  including 
gargoyles  and  angels.  Another  cemetery 
experience  involved  afternoon  tea  at 
Gertrude  Jekyll’s  grave,  where  I  was 
hoping  for  some  cosmic  inspiration.  I 
don’t  know  if  I  was  inspired,  but  it  was 
a  nice,  sunny  afternoon  and  I  do  have  a 
better  appreciation  for  bergenia  since 


her  whole  grave  was 
covered  in  the  stuff. 

One  of  my  fondest 
memories  was  having 
coffee  and  a  pastry 
while  sitting  in  the 
mist  and  drizzle, 
looking  out  over  the 
gardens  at  Hadspen 
House.  The  light  and  color 
was  almost  perfect,  or  maybe  it  was  the 
sugar  buzz.  Just  the  same,  by  design  or 
not,  it  worked. 

Not  long  ago  I  shared  a  magical 
grocery  store  smorgasbord  with  two 
good  friends  in  the  garden  outside  of 
Sissinghurst  Castle.  Then  there  was  Beth 
Chatto’s  garden.  After  a  train  ride,  a  taxi 
and  a  30  minutes  in  the  garden,  I  was 
ready  to  leave.  There  wasn’t  a  bench  in 
sight,  no  tea  and  nothing  but  big  poofy 
borders.  I  remember  thinking  to  myself, 
although  my  traveling 
companions  said  I  voiced 
my  thoughts  out  loud, 
if  we  hurry  we  can  get 
back  to  our  hotel 
before  the  bakery  down 
the  street  closes. 

I’m  not  saying  you  should 
always  drag  a  whole  meal 
into  a  garden  but  a 
little  snack  is  good 
just  in  case  they 
don’t  provide  a  tea 

house.  I  make  sure  I  always  have  some 
Little  Debbie  Nutty  Bars  on  hand.  Some 
gardens  may  be  so  beautiful  that  just 
seeing  them  makes  you  weep.  In  that 
case  a  Little  Debbie  may  be  sensory 
overload.  A  Little  Debbie  at  Great 
Dixter,  however,  seemed  to  be  just  fine. 

On  a  few  occasions  I  have  opened 


Nominated  NHS president  Greg  Graves 
wholeheartedly  agrees  with  the 
Original  Garden  Curmudgeon’s  take 
on  food  in  the  garden. 

my  garden  to  public  tours,  which  I 
always  find  nerve-racking.  I 
spend  weeks  getting  it 
cleaned  up,  wonying  that 
visitors  may  be  as  critical 
as  I  can  be.  What  I  find 
helps  are  cookies  placed  strate¬ 
gically  at  the  front  of  the  garden. 
Within  a  few  minutes  the  euphoria  from 
the  chocolate  kicks  in  and 
most  visitors  overlook  the 
imperfection  and  enjoy  the 
experience.  That  is  part  of  the 
reason  I  like  to  take  a  little  chocolate 
with  me  on  garden  tours.  While  even 
Little  Debbie  can't  convince  me  that  a 
bad  garden  is  good,  she  does  make  me 
a  little  kinder  with  my  remarks. 


The  Original  Garden  Curmudgeon  is  an 
NHS  member  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous. 
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THE  MIXED 


Artemisias  come  into  their  full  glory  in 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  By  the 
time  our  summer  days  are  noticeably 
shorter,  artemisias  have  filled  their 
corners  of  the  garden,  softening  the 
bright  yellows,  oranges  and  reds  of  fall 
blossoms  with  their  blue  grays  and 
matted  greens.  Whether  grown  for  leaf 
color,  texture,  scent  or  cooking,  these 
lovely  plants  play  an  important  part  in 
beautiful  borders. 

THE  LOW  GROWING 
ARTEMISIAS 

Artemisia  stellerana  ‘Silver  Brocade’ 
is  a  low-growing  deciduous  ground- 
cover  with  soft  silver  to  white  rounded 
leaves  that  slowly  covers  1-2  feet, 
hugging  the  ground  at  little  over 

2  inches.  A.  schmidtiana  ‘Silver  Mound’, 
growing  to  1  foot,  is  wonderful  sitting  at 
the  front  of  the  border  with  silvery,  lacy 
hair-like  leaves.  Another  low  grower  is 
A.  caucasia  ‘Silver  Spreader’.  With  gray- 
green  leaves,  only  3-6  inches  high  and 
covering  up  to  2  feet,  ‘Silver  Spreader’  is 
a  great  bank  cover  if  provided  good 
drainage. 

THE  SHRUBBY  ARTEMISIAS 

For  taller  displays  of  silver  or  gray, 

A.  ‘Powis  Castle’,  a  probable  hybrid  of 
A.  absinthium  and  A.  arborescens,  forms 
a  shrub  about  2-3  feet  tall  with  lovely 
dissected  leaves.  A.  ludoviciana,  ‘Silver 
King’  or  ‘Silver  Queen’  is  a  bit  taller,  to 

3  feet,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  unusual  in 
this  genus.  Artemisia  absinthium. 
(wormwood)  boasts  stems  2-4  feet  with 


ARTEMISIAS:  4' 

BORDER’S  UTILITY  PLAYER 


Linda  Stephens  Urbaniak 


silvery  gray  leaves.  This  was  the 
flavoring  of  Absinth  and  both  the 
inspirer  and  the  downfall  of  artists  and 
poets  in  the  19th  century.  The  cultivar 
‘Lambrook  Silver’  is  normally  closer  to 
1-2  feet. 

Not  all  artemsias  are  silvery. 

Artemisia  abrotantum  (southernwood) 
has  gray-green  feathery  leaves.  It  grows 
3-3  feet  tall.  Pioneer  women  used  its 
lemony  scent  in  closets  and  to 
discourage  moths.  A.  lactiflora  (white 
mugwort)  grows  4-5  feet  tall,  with 
green  leaves  and  attractive  white  or 
creamy  flowers.  A  newcomer  to  the 
trade  is  A.  ‘Oriental  Limelight’  featuring 
beautifully  variegated  spiky  green  leaves 
shot  with  pale  chartreuse  and  growing 


to  about  2  feet.  And  who  could  think  of 
the  wonderful  artemisias  without 
thinking  of  A.  dracunculus  (French 
tarragon),  the  deciduous  1-2  foot  and 
shiny  green-leaved,  aromatic  culinary 
herb  so  loved  in  the  kitchen. 


SITING  ARTEMISIAS 


Artemisias  share  a  need  for  sun, 
dryish  soil  and  none  need  or  want  soil 
that  is  too  rich.  Almost  all  are  stolonif- 
erous  and  some  can  be  invasive.  Losses 
in  the  garden  are  usually  due  to  too 
much  water,  creating  a  perfect  climate 
for  root  rot.  Artemisias  are  rarely 
bothered  by  pests. 

These  flexible  beauties  soften  hot 
colors  and  enhance  cool  ones  and 
provide  wonderful  texture  to  the  border. 
They  provide  us  with  spicy  scent  and 
great  taste.  In  addition,  they  do  all  of 
this  without  wanting  rich  soil  or  even 
much  water.  Could  you  possibly  not 
have  a  place  for  artemisias  in  your 
garden?  HI 


Linda  Stephens  Urbaniak  has  been  a 
gardener  for  over  55  years,  starting 
with  peas  and  radishes  in  her  section 
of  her  parent’s  garden.  Linda  is  a 
docent  at  Bellevue  Botanical  Garden 
and  a  garden  columnist  for  the  Mercer 
Island  Reporter  and  Northwest 
Primetime  and  a  frequent  speaker  at 
Pacific  Northwest  gardening  venues. 
Linda  and  her  husband,  Roger,  teach 
classes  on  wild  fruit  gathering,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  mushrooms  for  several  parks 
departments.  Her  garden  reflects  her 
passion  for  plant  collections. 
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Viburnum  Leaf  Beetle 

Carolyn  Jones  and 
Richie  Steffen, 

E.  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden 

Long  a  serious  pest  of  viburnums  on  the  east  coast, 
viburnum  leaf  beetle  is  munching  its  way  toward  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  Having  seen  the  damage  to  the  viburnum 
collection  at  VanDusen  Botanical  Garden  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
we  hope  that  by  alerting  Washington  gardeners,  the  pest  can 
be  controlled  before  it  takes  hold  here.  If  you  grow 
viburnums,  inspect  the  twigs  for  the  distinctive  egg  masses. 
Pupae  lie  hidden  in  the  soil  in  May  and  June,  so  adding  any 
viburnums  to  your  garden  at  that  time,  when  the  pest  is  not 
visible,  is  risky.  For  more  information,  please  visit  Cornell 
University’s  excellent  Web  site  “Viburnum  Leaf  Beetle  Citizen 
Science”  at  www.hort.cornell.edu/vlb.  You  can  even  watch  a 
video  of  a  munching  beetle!  E 


Arboretum  Foundation's  Fall 
Bulb  &  Plant  Sale 

”he  Arboretum  Foundation’s  Fall  Bulb  &  Plant  Sale  will 
offer  a  fantastic  variety  of  bulbs  and  plants  on  Sunday, 
October  3,  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  at  Washington  Park 
Arboretum’s  Graham  Visitors  Center,  2300  Arboretum  Drive 
East  in  Seattle.  The  selection  for  2004  features  rare  and 
unusual  bulbs  not  usually  found  under  one  roof,  including 
species  tulips,  plus  a  plentiful  selection  of  Hemerocallis 
(daylilies).  New  this  year  are  bulb  gardens  (bulbs  that  look 
great  together,  sold  as  a  group),  bulbs  for  container 
gardens  and  bulb  accessories.  A  dozen  leading  Northwest 
vendors  and  nurseries  will  be  on  hand  with  a  selection  of 
companion  plants.  El 


Judy  Thomas  Class  Review 

Maryann  Pember 

1  In  July,  enthusiastic  participants  in  Judy  Thomas's 

Foundation  Planting  class  sipped  tea,  enjoyed  home-made 
scones,  toured  Judy's  125-year-old  log  cabin  house  and 
garden  and  took  home  a  variety  of  tips  for  creating  floral 
displays  from  the  garden.  Everyone  oohed  and  aahed  as  Judy 
showed  the  class  samples  of  her  flower  arrangements;  these 
were  definitely  not  what  you'd  find  at  the  local  grocery  store. 
The  inspired  students  hope  some  of  Judy's  talent  will  mb  off 
on  them  as  they  prepare  their  own  creations  this  autumn.  HI 


Bainbridge  Island  Garden 
&  Tour  Recap 

Photos  by  Debra  Prinzing 

NHS  members  toured  Bainbridge  Island’s  best  gardens  in 
July.  Highlights  included  MESOGEO  Nursery,  owned  by  NHS 
members  Terri  Stanley  and  Terry  Moyemont.  US 


2005  Garden  Show  Booth — 

Get  Involved! 

Planning  for  the  NHS  booth  at  the  2005  Northwest  Flower 
and  Garden  Show  will  start  this  fall.  The  show,  scheduled  for 
February  9-13,  is  always  an  adventure — especially  from 
behind  the  scenes.  If  you  can  help  with  booth  design, 
installation  or  staffing  a  shift  during  the  show,  please  email 
iwhort@aol.com  or  call  (206)  527-1794.  (And  remember:  if 
you  staff  the  booth  you  get  into  the  show  for  free  that  day!) 
Questions?  Call  Gillian  Mathews  at  (206)  325-7927.  HI 


(Ja/xJen  Notes 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

The  NHS  plant  sale  is  here!  It  must  be  fall!  I  am  not  ready  for  it  to  be  fall.  I  have  loved 
every  minute  of  our  warm  dry  summer.  I  don’t  think  my  husband  and  I  have  been  able  to 
eat  dinner  outside  as  many  times  as  we  have  this  year.  Only  one  problem:  When  I  spend 
this  much  time  outside  I  see  all  my  planting  mistakes,  and  there  are  lots  of  them.  Which 
then  leads  to  the  next  problem:  moving  them  around  in  hot  weather.  I  can’t  resist  doing  it, 
and  they  don’t  like  that. 

The  other  great  thing  about  summer  is  seeing  so  many  great  gardens.  I  have  met  so 
many  wonderful  gardeners  and  seen  gardens  which  have  inspired  me.  One  way  I  have 
discovered  to  see  gardens  is  by  going  to  NHS  classes.  Maryann  Pember  assembles  great 
classes  and  tours  to  very  interesting  gardens.  I  make  an  effort  to  sign  up  for  them.  Then  I 
want  to  come  home  and  bulldoze  my  own  garden  and  start  over. 

Then  comes  the  fall  plant  sale  and  I  think  this  time  I’ll  find  the  right  plant  combinations 
and  my  garden  will  look  like  all  the  great  gardens  I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  this  summer.  I 
love  working  the  sale.  Yes  it’s  true,  it  is  fun!  What’s  fun  is  to  see  what  other  people  buy  and 
why.  It’s  also  fun  for  me  to  see  other  people  spend  money  on  plants,  not  just  me.  And  a 
big  plus  is  that  fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  If  you  have  some  time,  volunteer  for  the  plant 
sale.  If  you  can’t  volunteer  then  just  come  and  make  me  feel  better  by  buying  a  few  plants. 
The  sale  is  September  10th,  1-6:30  p.m.  and  September  11th  9  a.m.-3  p.m.  at  C.U.H. 

Fall  also  begins  NHS  programs.  The  first  is  a  symposium  with  Tracy  DiSabato-Aust  on 
September  25th,  8:30-11:30  a.m.  at  the  Museum  of  History  and  Industry.  Tracy  is  the  author 
of  the  bestseller  The  Well-Tended  Perennial  Garden.  It  will  be  a  good  time  to  start  thinking 
about  next  year  and  things  I  can  do  now  to  prepare  my  garden. 

I  hope  I  see  you  at  some  of  our  September  events. 

Pat  Riehl,  President 
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